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THE AGRICULTURAL JOURNALIST 
AND HIS FIELD. 









There is no brighter or more promising field 
for bright, thoroughly-trained, industrious, am- 
bitious young men who seek permanent, pleas- 
ant, and lucrative employment than that of 
agricultural journalism, a useful profession just 
beginning to attract much merited attention 
throughout the country. First, let me say that 
it is not an easy profession. On the other 
hand, it means persistent hard work, both in 
the office and out in the field, as well as a care- 
ful study of current agricultural problems, of 
which there are many. It demands one’s most 
earnest and thoughtful efforts if success is to 
beattained. I have assumed thatthe journalist 
has already educated himself for his work, just 
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as a physician prepares himself for the practice 
of medicine. Before leaving this vastly im- 
portant phase of the subject, it may be of in- 
terest to discuss the training which the agri- 
cultural writer must receive before he can 
render that fine educational service which the 
millions of American farmers so greatly need. 

The young man who has ambition to become 
an influential agricultural writer or editor must 
havea wealth of practical farm experience in or- 
der that he may enjoy the largest advantages of 
a subsequent course in an agricultural college. 
Born and raised on the farm, he enters upon 
scholastic work with that essential foundation 
upon which the scientific man is to be built. 
The keener his powers of observation during 
those happy days of boyhood, and the more 
familiar he becomes with animal, vegetable, 
and insect life by daily contact with it on the 
farm, the greater will be his true progress in 
college, and the larger his usefulness in after 
life. 

Some farm boys reach manhood without even 
the most rudimentary knowledge of the ways 
and characteristics of the commonest plants 
and animals found on the farm. They cannot 
name ten of the fifty or more species of com- 
mon weeds found in the neighborhood, and, 
when plowing up the delicious soil —an opera- 
tion which brings man in close contact with his 
Creator —they never think why they do it. 
The fact is, they are not addicted to the habit 
of thinking. That is an effort which farmers, 
in their opinion, never need to make. Farm- 
ing doesn’t require brains, according to their 
ideas. Such boys can never hope to reach that 
lofty point in agricultural journalism to which 
thinking, observing,-and reasoning farm boys 
may speedily ascend. 

Just as an intelligent office boy quickly learns 
how things are done and what they mean in , 
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large commercial business, so the farm boy 
who is to be an agricultural journalist should 
acquaint himself with things on the farm, learn- 
ing how, when, and why to do things, and what 
relation they sustain to one another. Having 
such a comprehension of the farm and its ac- 
cessories, and possessed of an ordinary public- 
school education, an energetic eighteen-year- 
old boy who is thoroughly in love with farming 
and has well-defined journalistic inclinations 
may, by diligent study and painstaking work in 
a well-equipped agricultural college, develop 
into the well-paid, esteemed, and inspiring ag- 
ricultural educator his mind had so long pic- 
tured. I use the word “educator” synony- 
mously with “editor” and “journalist,” since 
both must necessarily be educators. 

It is difficult, however, not to believe that 
successful writers on agricultural subjects, and 
especially editors of rural publications, are 
born, and not manufactured in the mill of ex- 
perience or in the theoretical college. Success 
in any kind of journalism depends (1) upon a 
clear knowledge of the subject to be discussed, 
and (2) upon the power of expressing thoughts 
forcibly, succinctly, and in enticing diction. 
The order given might be reversed, since there 
are many writers who depend upon others for 
ideas and facts, which they clothe with the 
smooth garb of their own vocabularies and set 
on the public table as original matter, — which 
it is, so far as its exterior is concerned, — but 
the writer who has his intellectual arsenal full of 
practical information, properly seasoned with 
scientific kaowledge, which his versatility en- 
ables him to impart in an effective manner, is 
infinitely better equipped to win fame and for- 
tune in the field of farm newspaperdom. 

Some of the best modern agricultural colleges 
offer splendid courses of study, which include 
animal husbandry, agronomy, horticulture, oleri- 
culture, entomology, botany, dairying, farm 
machinery, tiling and drainage, soil physics, 
forestry, landscape gardening, etc., in any one 
of which the student may specialize, according 
to his inwrought leaning. It is best for him to 
know everything about some particular thing, 
aid something about everything. This is the 
age of specialties, and in agriculture there is so 
much to know that one would better not at- 
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tempt to master a number of subjects, except 
so far as they are taught in his regular college 
course. 

Instructors in the agricultural schools re- 
quire students to do considerable writing; in 
fact, nearly all classroom work consists of 
original papers on assigned topics. The stu- 
dent is given numerous references in agricul- 
tural books, experiment station bulletins, and 
farm journals, which he is required to study, 
incorporating the salient points in his paper on 
the subjectin hand. Frequently students make 
visits to large stock, grain, and fruit farms, and 
to farm machine factories, taking careful notes 
of the points observed, and on their return to 
college they prepare articles giving their im- 
pressions of the farm or factory inspected. 
These articles, which must be properly para- 
graphed, punctuated, and free from misspelled 
words, are graded by the instructors, and con- 
stitute an important part of the regular class 
work. Some of the best essays are selected 
and sent to farm journals, which gladly pub- 
lish them. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
agricultural colleges are doing resultful work 
in making writers of their students, and their 
graduates are, as a rule, competent to write a 
readable story on almost any farm topic, though 
many of them do not like to write. Of these, 
we of course cannot make successful farm 
journalists, for one must like his work and find 
satisfaction and pleasure in its performance. 

After graduation from the agricultural col- 
lege, the student who seeks entrance into the 
broad field of rural journalism should engage 
in that line of agriculture for which he has 
specialized, conducting his farm systematically 
and taking notes on the thousands of interest- 
ing capers of nature and recording them ina 
notebook, which will come to be a storehouse 
of knowledge and inspiration, furnishing facts 
and figures for the basis of valuable contribu- 
tions on a variety of subjects. He also should 
keep a record of receipts and expenditures on 
the farm —in other words,a set of books: a 
ledger, a day book, anda cash book. He wil! 
find in them from time to time abundant food 
for the gratification of his journalistic appetite : 
and, moreover, they will enable him to know 
definitely whether farming under his adminis- 
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tration is paying or losing. His notebooks and 
books containing a record of his cash and 
credit business will be of incalculable value to 
him, both as a farmer and as a writer. 

While it is fortunate for the farm journalist 
to be able to write of financial successes and 
how he brought them about, it is nevertheless 
true that the farmer-journalist whose pecuni- 
ary gains have been altruistically sacrificed in 
order to secure data of value to fellow-farmers 
and to scientific agriculture is a greater hene- 
factor. Broadly speaking, a scientific farmer’s 
success cannot be measured by the standard of 
sordid dollars and cents. The greed for lucre 
should not be compared with the true spirit 
of service which seeks the betterment of 
all. However, money is a necessity, and the 
technically-educated farmer should be able to 
make it out of his acres, though sight should 
not be lost of the fact that executive ability 
and business judgment are as important on the 
farm as in the head office of the steel trust. 
This explains in a measure why some highly 
educated farmers fail and ignorant farmers 
succeed: one lacks what the other possesses, 
though neither is normally balanced. 

After ten years of the methodical farm work to 
which I have referred, the farmer-writer should 
b2 in position to contribute authoritative arti- 
cles on at least one subject. It is probable 
that he will be prepared to discuss ably more 
than a dozen subjects, if he has made the most 
of his auspicious opportunities. He will have 
learned how to prepare “copy ”’ which does n't 
need editing; it will go unmarked to the com- 
positor; and he doubtless will have learned 
something about the mechanical part of news- 
paper-making. His work will bring him a fair 
monetary reward, and the high-grade farm 
journals will make frequent requests for spe- 
cial articles, and very likely some of them will 
offer him attractive propositions to become 
chief editor at a good salary. But it should be 


borne in mind that the work of an editor and 
that of a contributor, who has nothing to do 
with making up forms, reading proof, and re- 
vising manuscripts, are distinctly different, and 
it does n’t necessarily follow that a successful 
contributor may be equally successful as an 
editor. 


The latter is anjentirely different 








craftsman, and his style differs from that of the 
contributor, who makes lavish use of the per- 
pendicular pronoun. 

Salaries of agricultural editors are not yet at- 
tractive enough to draw competent men from 
the farms, where they are making handsome 
profits. Any well-managed farm of average 
size should give larger cash returns than many 
of the present-day farm editors enjoy. Work 
as a contributor is now preferable to editorial 
tasks, so far as compensation is concerned, but 
this cannot long be the case, because the 
blacksmiths who think they are editing the 
farm papers must soon vacate their places 
for trained minds of the ‘new school.” 
The reading farmers will demand a better 
quality of pabulum than they are able to sup- 
ply. 

The situation is to be controlled by young 
men who graduate from agricultural colleges 
and get that practical farm experience of which 
I have spoken. For them there are golden 
opportunities, not only in the spheres men- 
tioned, but in other places where an agricultural 
education and the ability to write fluently may 
be used to good advantage. The United 
States Department of Agriculture is constantly 
in search of such men, and there are fine open- 
ings for them in fertilizer concerns, in the land 
offices of railroads, in the agricultural colleges 
as instructors, and at experiment stations as 
experimenters. And if they combine with 
their ability to write well the art of effective 
public speaking, they are doubly fortunate, and 
are sure to hold good positions. Agricultural 
speakers are in demand at farmers’ institutes 
and other rural gatherings, and are paid well 
for their services. The agricultural newspaper 
man should strive to bea speaker or a lecturer. 
The accomplishment will add to his success as 
a writer. 

Facility of expression comes from zealous, 
lonz-continued effort to convey ideas in gram- 
matical language on paper and in conversation. 
It is inherent in some writers, but most of us 
have to cultivate this element strenuously be- 
fore it can contribute generously tothe success 
of our literary work and its elevation. 

Short, simple words are preferable to lorg, 
ambiguous ones in any kind of journalistic 
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work, but in modern agriculture, as in the so- 
called higher professions, occasion frequently 
arises for the use of technical terms, which are 
legion, and here the agricultural writer will ap- 
preciate an extensive vocabulary, a good 
memory, and a reliable knowledge of orthogra- 
phy. 

Accuracy of statement is another foundation 
stone in the building of agricultural newspaper 
men. No subject should be treated until the 
writer has by careful study, and perhaps ex- 
perimentation, thoroughly familiarized himself 
with its every aspect, and knows that what he 
writes is absolutely correct, according to the 
best authorities, whom he should quote, if 
force and weight might thereby be added to his 
article. He should never write on a theme 
which will force him to take a position not sup- 
ported by the best current agricultural thought. 
If one does n't know his subject, he will soon 
exhibit his lack of light. He will write 
evasively and dryly, and in a style painfully 
devoid of that freshness, clearness, certitude, 
and charm which illumine the pages of the 
journalist who knows what he is writing about. 
As conducing to this desirable end, an exten- 
sive agricultural library is of inestimable value. 
Experiment station bulletins and the leading 
farm papers should form a part of it. 

A willingness to dig out things from all 
available sources should be a cultivated habit 
of an agricultural journalist. The truth should 
be the object sought, and its statement so made 
as not to distort it. Personal bias should be 
locked up in a cool, dark place. 

Verbosity is no evidence of erudition or 
journalistic industriousness. Better write a 
few timely, careful, thoughtful articles, the 
preparation of which requires hard work, than 
a newspaperful of slush that can neither in- 
struct nor entertain. 

Spend plenty of time on matter to be sub- 
mitted for publication. Outline your subject, 
study its different phases, write it out carefully. 
In a day or two go over it and interline, mark 
out and alter wherever changes are needed, 
then rewrite it and again hunt for weak places. 

Select a high-class farm journal which cov- 
ers an agricultural territory or district in which 
farming methods and conditions are similar to 


those in your own state. This will give your 
contributions a practical value, and make them 
helpful to farmers generally. And this should 
be one of your foremost objects in writing. 
Write for one good paper if it pays satisfac- 
torily, and do your very best for it. 

In the early stages of the disease of jour- 
nalism you will do considerable work for glory, 
sending frequent gratis articles to all the note- 
worthy farm journals, but ultimately your glory 
will Jose its lustre and you will seek more sub- 
stantial reward for your industry. After a time 
your printed name will fail to thrill you, and 
you will come to think that, after all, you are 
about the same as other human beings, having 
board, clothing, and laundry bills to meet and 
periods of financial depression to pull through. 

At first you will lose your temper because 
the types make you say something you didn’t 
write, and thereupon you will perhaps rush 
a long, scathing letter to the editor, and the 
next day look for an apologetic response, 
which never materializes. The linotypes will 
continue to make mince-meat of your illegible 
“copy,” until you find out that the world will 
go on just the same as if you never had written 
a line. When you get to thinking along this 
line, you are growing into journalism, and 
there is evidence that the “wire edge is wear. 
ing off.” 

A writer’s motto should be : — 


‘* Pregnant with thought, in expression brief, 
Let every sentence stand in bold relief.”’ 


In my own case I find that my best work follows 
the best preparation. I get my subjects from va- 
rious sources; they are suggested by conversa- 
tions and interviews with farmers and others, 
and even in the noisy streets of Chicago I find 
them by the score. When I have a sufficient 
number selected for a series of articles, I begin 
to “read up’’— put my findings in a pot, as it 
were, and boil them into brief facts. 

Original articles are sometimes no better 
than well-written reports of addresses on farm 
subjects, and some of my happiest hits were 
made with 1,000-word interviews with leading 
practical farmers, in whose success all farmers 
were interested. If one has the knack of get- 
ting an interview in good shape, he can make 
a fair salary by visiting noted farmers and 
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sending his story of their farming operations 
to a syndicate of papers. 

The use of a typewriter adds to the attract- 
iveness of a manuscript, and every writer 
should have a good machine. 

Photographs of farm scenes and live stock 
often enhance the value of an article, and 
the agricultural journalist should possess and 
know how to manipulate success{iully a good 
camera. 

The journalist should never give direct or 
indirect free advertising in his articles to any 
firm or concern, unless he is asked to do so by 
the editor or publisher. If a writer wants to 
nip his career in the bud, let him become the 
tool of some proprietary medicine fake or fer- 
tilizer concern, and send ingeniously-written 
free articles, cunningly recommending the use 
of their wares, to the farm papers, of which he 
requests marked copies to be sent to head- 
quarters for proper credit. Don’t be a tool. 
No influential writer has ever been guilty 
of the error I mention. 

If possible, attend every agricultural, live 
stock, poultry, or horticultural meeting held in 
your county, and as many as you canin your 
state and in adjoining and other states. There 
is always something to learn at such gatherings, 
and the farm writer never leaves without some 
new, fresh ideas that will serve him well in his 
work. Make all the visits and trips you can 
afford, and mix with the farmers, as Walt 
Whitman did. All of them know things that 
you may be interested to learn, and it is of 
great value to a writer to have a large personal 
acquaintance, particularly in his own state. 

The agricultural journalist should be a fre- 
quent visitor to his state experiment station 
and agricultural college, and keep in close 
touch with the work they have in hand, know- 
ing the kind and number of experiments under 
way, and their objects. 

Numerous farm correspondents throughout 
the state will furnish to the farm press writer 
much valuable information. Their services 
may be secured by writing them for the facts 
sought, enclosing stamped envelopes for reply. 
You can in this way make of yourself a veri- 
table state board of agriculture. 

The best articles are those detailing per- 





sonal experiences, with thoughtful comments 
and suggestions. 

It is easier to get your matter published in 
a number of papers by first getting it pretty 
regularly published in one, than to get itin a 
particular one by first contributing to several 
publications. The writer who furnishes matter 
to a number of periodicals loses that personal 
interest of the editors, each of whom wants 
an exclusive service. The only acceptable ex- 
cuse for appearing in several papers is that of 
a personal request from their editors for con- 
tributions. 

Perhaps it will not be unpardonable to give 
a bit of my personal experience in climbing up 
(or down, I sometimes wonder which) to the 
position of agricultural editor. I reached my 
seventeenth year on the good old farm on 
which I was born in central Missouri, about 
nine years before THE WRITER was established. 
My boyhood days were not materially unlike 
those of Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer.” Cir- 
cumstances were such that at seventeen I had 
the management of our 334-acre farm, and the 
responsibility set me to thinking and planning. 
A weekly farm paper by chance came into my 
possession and I perused it with avidity, at 
once becoming a subscriber. Learning of 
others of its kind said to be good, I subscribed 
for two of them. Then I ordered a weekly 
local newspaper, published at the county seat, 
to be sent to my address. I had never written 
a line for publication, but oftentimes had 
thought that I should like to do so. (This 
may be taken as a manifestation of inborn 
journalistic proclivities.) I had never seen a 
printing press, type case, or keg of ink, and 
knew nothing whatever about the work of get- 
ting out a newspaper, only I did know that the 
editor of our local sheet was an important per- 
sonage in the community, being styled “a 
walking encyclopedia,” and I became ambi- 
tious to earn that rare distinction. This might 
have been the one thing that turned me in the 
direction in which I have since traveled. 

I noticed in the local paper correspondence 
from various post-offices in the county, and 


‘observing that my village was not thus hon- 


ored, I resolved to write a few items and send 
them to the editor, in the hope of “ seeing them 
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in print’”’—which I did, just as they were 
written, in the very next issue. They were 
two-liners, set in double-leaded brevier, and 
made about a “stick,” thirteen ems wide. 
Here is a sample: “John Smith sold a valu- 
able Jersey cow last week to his neighbor 
Brown.” 

When I breathlessly beheld my items neatly 
printed over my pseudonym in bold “caps,” 
my fate was decided; journalism was my 
chosen profession. The disease had taken a 
firm, unyielding grip. Thereafter I regularly 
sent a bulky batch of items to the county paper, 
paying postage, using my own stationery, and 
accepting as my reward the complimentary re- 
marks made by neighbors and others who 
did n’t know who wrote the items. 

When commonplace or local material was 
scarce, I recklessly plunged into politics, litera- 
ture, and art, and the editor let me go to the 
extent of about two twenty-inch columns every 
week. When I could no longer endure the 
limitations imposed, I let the farm press have 
free samples of my exuberance, which promptly 
came out over my printed name, thus lending 
me further encouragement—which I didn’t 
need. I needed a “turn down” more than 
anything else, and, by the way, it came, too, 
when, one day, after reading a story on red 
foxes by William J. Long in the Youth's Com- 
panion, | had the enterprise to send that paper 
a twenty-eight-page penciled story on English 
sparrows, together with numerous drawings 
and illustrations, made in five minutes on five- 
cent tablet paper. A year’s subscription was 
sent along as a sort of bribe, but the “ charm- 
ing” story met itself coming back, minus the 
year’s subscription, and my feathers fell when 
the village postmaster delivered the huge envel- 
ope. But on opening it and reading the accom- 
panying neat little slip signed by the editors, I 
felt much relieved, and hopeful. The rejection 
of the story was quite as agreeable as its publi- 
cation would have been. I was led to believe 
that it was not “ without merit,” but not suited 
tothe class of readers reached by the Compan- 
ion. But I didn’t send the story to any other 
publication. The paper on which it was written 
was so flimsy that about five long round trips to 
Eastern publications would have worn it out. 
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But I must get back to that local newspaper, 
of which, after eight months of experience as a 
country correspondent, I became, through a 
change in its management, “city editor” and 
bookkeeper, as well as office boy, pressman, 
proofreader, folder, mailer, the “devil,” etc. 
I left the plow handles and took up my multi- 
farious duties, which were to make me a Horace 
Greeley, for 1 sometimes slept on newspapers 
and ate ink. As city editor I attended the 
theatres, weddings, social functions, church 
entertainments, funerals, political meetings. 
school commencements, street fights, etc., and 
“wrote ‘em up.” I experienced considerable 
difficulty, just as all beginners do, in building sen- 
tences and in describing things. For instance, 
a livery stable was destroyed by fire, and a 
number of horses were burned to death. In 
writing an account of the disaster, | located 
the horses in the hay mow. The old editor 
was kind enough to help me get them down on 
the ground floor. 

During my connection with the paper I con- 
tinued to write for several farm papers, and 
from one of them was receiving one dollar a 
column for matter. I was also department 
editor for an agricultural semi-monthly, which 
was in its knee trousers — and it never donned 
any other kind. After two years’ experience 
in my various capacities on the county paper, 
publication was suspended, and I lost a $2.50- 
a-week job, which, however, was fast becoming 
a bore to me, since it demanded my closest 
attention from early morning till ten o’clock at 
night. My journalistic fever at this time had 
gone down from 111° in the shade to about 
45°, and I was not anxious for a relapse, but 
it came, the disease being, as you know, in- 
curable; and I wrote six letters to as man) 
agricultural publishers, making application for 
a position as editor, proofreader, advertising 
solicitor, subscription manager, or bookkeeper, 
— I knew something about the whole Dusiness 
of getting out a publication and was desper- 
ately anxious to let somebody knowit. 1 asked 
for a “fair trial’ to prove my proficiency, and 
reminded the publishers of my willingness to 
work hard and late at a bread-and-meat salary, 
thus putting up an alluring proposition. Ar 
Indianapolis farm journal publisher wrote mé« 
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that I was just the man for whom he was look- 
ing, and enclosed railroad transportation, with 
the request that I “come at once.” I had 
never been out of my little county but twice, 
but I plunged out into the “cold world,” to win 
or lose, and was soon writing grandilcquent 
editorials for the Indianapolis publication, fill- 
ing space worth $10.50 an inch with matter 
worth less by the furlong. I took the place of 
an editor who had been receiving $200a month. 
It is needless to say that I didn’t enjoy such 
rich emoluments, but the differenee between 
my salary and $200 a month was compensated 
for by the fancied prestige the position gave 
me. 

Things did n’t run smoothly in the office, and 
in six months I was back home, wondering 
how it happened, and in quest of a job. After 
a prolonged vacation, I found one. A farm 
paper in Des Moines, Ia., employed me to 
read proof. I got the best of my eyes in three 
months, and began to feel for something else. 
Four linotypes ground out more nonpareil in a 
day than I could read for ten dollars a week. 
Just abont the time I was getting ready to quit 
the Iowa publication, the editor of a Chicago 
weekly farm paper wrote me that he liked my 





contributions to the farm press pretty well, ard 
asked if I was open to a proposition to do 
editorial work such as his paper required. 1 
replied that I was wide open, and that I wanted 
to give up the position that I was then reluc- 
tantly holding. He made me an offer, and in 
ten days I was announced as the agricultural 
editor of the paper. The position required a 
more varied knowledge of agriculture and cog: 
nate subjects than I possessed, and | felt a 
weakness which no one save myself seemed to 
observe in my work. I felt the need of tech- 
nical training in agricultural science, and by a 
happy arrangement I was able to hold my posi- 
tion and at the same time attend an agricul. 
tural college. That is what ] am doing now — 
working my way through college and fitting 
myself to do better work. 

I nearly forgot to say that the field of agri- 
cultural journalism is open to both sexes, and 
young women who bring with them the neces- 
sary scientific and practical training can find 
remunerative and pleasant occupation. Poul- 
try and floriculture should be their specialties, 
though neither is more attractive or promising 
than domestic science. 

Cuicaco, Ill. DeWitt C. Wing. 





EXTENDING ONE’S VOCABULARY. 


>. 


Somebody has said that the best way to get 
a complete knowledge of English is to study 
Greek and Latin. It is true that such study 
gives one information about the fundamental 
meaning of many words that cannot be so well 
acquired in any other way. Those who have 
not time to study the dead languages, however, 
can do much toward extending their stock of 
words by constant reference while reading or 
writing to three books. 

These are, first, a dictionary; second, Ro- 
get’s “Thesaurus of Words and Phrases”; 
and, third, a good book of synonyms. The 
dictionary should not be too large. Webster's 
International is plenty big enough, perhaps 


too big for constant handy use. A large 
abridged dictionary will answer most questions 
and may be kept on the desk for easy refer- 
ence. Roget’s “ Thesaurus ” is invaluable, be- 
cause it gives all the words and phrases that 
are available to express a given idea, while the 
book of synonyms should be studied in con- 
nection with it to get at the varying shades cf 
meaning that different words express. 

Having these three books at hand, never 
pass a new word without making a study of it 
with them. If you use them diligently, you 
will find your vocabulary growing wider every 
day. 

Boston, Mass. Arthur Fasdick. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal lengthis about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* 


THE WRITER is glad to announce that the 
reports that Miss Mary Harriott Norris had 
died since the publication of her book, “ The 
Grapes of Wrath,” are entirely unfounded. 
They arose from the error of a reviewer who 
confused her with the dean of the woman’s 
department of Northwestern University, who 








succeeded Miss Norris in that position, and 
who died about two years ago. 


* 
* * 


The Pathfinder, of Washington, speaks of 
“ Alfred Henry Lewis, better known under his 
humorous pseudonym of ‘M. Quad.’” This 
will interest both Alfred Henry Lewis and 
Charles B. Lewis — and it is hard to say which 
will like it least. 

* Ki * 

A recent portrait of Owen Seaman shows 
him holding his pen between the forefinger and 
the middle finger. Some literary workers who 
have tried this method of holding the pen de- 
clare it to be the best for writing with ease and 
endurance. 

* ” * 

The correspondent of THE WRITER who 
asked a while ago for the address of the 
Thrush is informed that the magazine is pub- 
lished in London by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Perhaps it may seem fitting to some that a man 
named Simpkin should be interested in the 
publication of a periodical devoted entirely to 
poetry. 

* ad * 

Leslie's Weekly published July 20 an ap- 
parently original story by Ella Starr, entitled 
‘“‘His First Call.” Several readers at once 
wrote to the editor to say that the story was a 
plagiarism of Charles Dickens’s story, “ The 
Black Veil.” Now Les/ie’s Weekly announces 
that the Dickens tale was published, with a 
new title, and slightly altered wording, in pur- 
suance of a definite plan formed some time ago 
with Miss Starr, in accordance with which she 
was to prepare for publication in the Weekly 
several of the less-known stories of old ard 
famous authors, and prizes were to be given to 
those who should first detect their real origin. 
What the authors of the stories might say to 
this novel undertaking can be only imagined, 
since they are all dead, and so not in a position 
to object. 


* 
* * 


Francis Marion Crawford fell over a cliff 
thirty-five feet high on the Islandof Jersey re- 
cently, but as the ocean, luckily, was under- 
neath, he was not injured. Mr. Crawford 
is so skillful in writing stories the action of 
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‘which occupies only a brief space of time, 
that he may be able to work up this exciting 
incident into a three-volume novel. 


+ 
* * 


Perhaps the oddest of pseudonyms is that 
chosen by the author of “When a Witch Is 
Young ” — * 4-19-69.” 


- 
* * 


It is interesting to know that Mr. Quiller- 
Couch pronounces his name as if it were 
spelled “ Killer-Kooch.” Alice French, by the 
way, pronounces * Thanet” in her pseudonym 
* Thane-it.” 


* 
* * 


Those who were particularly interested in 
the article on “ Typographical Errors” by Mr. 
Parsons in the August WRITER will be amused, 
perhaps, by the following paragraph, which 
appeared recently in a Worcester paper’s re- 
port of the address of President G. Stanley 
Hall to the Ministerial League. The paper 
made President Hall conclude his address with 
this extraordinary utterance: — 


The heart has pantheistic impulses, but all these in an ideal 
theology are given due place and subordinated to personality, 
which is the supreme affirmation of the human soul. Tell 
**Mac’”’ to send up the CIRCUS TICKETS. 


Evidently the reporter had in mind other 
things besides the religious discussion that he 
was reporting, and his personal message to the 
office in some unaccountable way got by editor, 
compositor, and proofreader. 


* 
* * 


Skeffington & Son, of Piccadilly, have just 
been appointed publishers to His Majesty the 
King. This puts Edward VII. in the happy 
class of writers who do not have to seek a 
publisher. 


* 
* * 


Evidently there is no truth in the story that 
Charles Major’s illness was caused by too 
much smoking. He says that while he is at 
work he smokes only twenty or thirty cigars a 


day. W. H. H. 
> 


THE SCRAP BASKET, 








Who can judge of his own merits? The 
vweary and disheartened aspirant is told how 





many times “Lorna Doone” failed to find a 
publisher, how often “ Helen’s Babies” came 
back home, how long were the travels of “ Van- 
ity Fair,” —the list is along one,— he hears, 
and as the apostle when he met his friends 
“thanked God and took courage,” so does he; 
and again a package of manuscript starts on a 
round of visits. 

Friendly contributors have, through the col- 
umns of THE WRITER, advised the sending 
out of the rejected manuscript again and again, 
and yet again, — adding, however, the saving 
clause, ‘‘if you know it is good.” 

“If you know it is good!” How is one to 
know? What is the rule by which to decide? 
Who is to be the judge? Friends? Friends 
and families differ. Among some, “one’s own 
geese are all swans”; among others, the swan 
is scorned as the “ugly duckling.” 

Publishers? Editors? Surely they can 
judge. “A grisly band, I see them sit” — 
those who scorned “ Lorna Doone,” those who 
for twenty years barred one magazine against 
the advance of the “ Hoosier Poet.” 

“ But,” says a friendly listener, “can you not 
see for yourself that your work has merit?” 
Presumably this friendly listener has read few of 
the letters addressed to publishers which those 
sufferers occasionally allow to appear in print. 
Specimens may be seen in the June number of 
the Bookman. 

THE WRITER some time ago gave its readers 
a letter from one who purposed publishing his 
own memoirs. He says: “I wish to put my 
life Before the puBlic if I Can Get Anuf out of 
it to give me a start inthe world.” As this 
gentleman adds, “I have consulted several 
company But I want the best I can get,” — we 
may suppose that he had confidence in the 
value of his own literary work, as well as an 
eye to profit. It would be interesting to know 
whether he has had the success promised to 
the persevering. C 

East BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 





Inasmuch as Shenstone wrote “ The School- 
mistress,” it by no means follows that he wrote 
nothing else. The quotation, “So sweetly she 
bade me adieu,” as given in “ The Troubles of 
Authors ” (THE WRITER for May), is from “A 
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Pastoral Ballad in Four Parts.”” The style and 

metre of “The Schoolmistress” are totally 

different. Cc. 
East BripGEwATER, Mass. 





In the interesting criticism of “Some Re- 
cent Novels,” by Mary R. P. Hatch in the 
June number of THE Writer, the author 
makes the error of referring to the sad ending 
of “To Have and To Hold,” when she means 
the sad ending of “ The Prisoners of Hope.” 
She has confused the titles. It is in the story 
of “ Prisoners of Hope” that Geoffry Landless 
—not “ Lackland,” as she puts it —is left in 
the wilderness by the woman who profess«d to 
love him, the fair Patricia of the tale. 

In the story of “The Forest Lovers,” by 
Maurice Hewlett, there occurs the sentence in 
Chapter III., “The Abbot of Saint Thorn has 
sac and soc, tholl and theam, catch-a-thief-in, 
catch-a-thief-out,” etc. Will some learned 
reader explain the words “ tholl ” and “theam”’? 
The Century dictionary gives “thowl” or 
“tholl” as a fir tree; “theam” cannot be 
found in the Standard dictionary, the Century 
dictionary, or Webster’s International diction- 
ary. For a writer whose style has been lauded 
by the critics as unique, Mr. Hewlett is prone 
to use words that are either archaic or obso- 
lete, to an extent unknown in any other modern 
writer. In the quotation cited, “tholl” de- 
fined as “fir tree ” does not make sense. 

New York, N. Y. C. P. Kk. 

The Boston Hera/d in an editorial about the 
bubonic plague declares: “But, like every 
other filth disease, prevention is the best 
cure.” Now, Aow can prevention be like a 


filth disease ? Puzzled Reader. 
WincuestTer, Mass. 





> 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





The Advance (Chicago ), a weekly religious 
and fanily paper, devoted especially to the in- 
terests of the Congregational denomination, 


has just purchased the Northwestern Congre- 


gationalist. 
Garden and Farm, formerly published at 





Reed City, Mich., is now published at Spring- 
field, O., by the American Farmer Company, 
formerly publishers of Womankind. 

C. A. DeGryse has purchased the Vovce of 
Fashion, of Chicago, trom W. H. Goldsberry, 
and has made some changes and improvements. 

The Zcho, published by the Echo Musical 
Company, Chicago, closed its existence with 
the December issue. 

The Nashville Christian Advocate ( Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) says that it is overwhelmed with 
contributions, and receives so many good ones 
that it is obliged to decline many that are just 
as good as those that it accepts. 

The Northern Christian Advocate, the organ 
of New York Methodism, published for many 
years under the auspices of the Methodist 
Book Concern, was by action cf the last gen- 
eral conference of the M. E. Church taken from 
the Concern and turned over to a committee. 
The Northern has long been one of the best 
religious weeklies, but it has had to compete 
with the Christian Advocate, the national 
organ, published by the same concern in New 
York city. 

The Portland Transcript ( Portland, Me.) 
pays at the rate of a dollar a column for chil- 
dren's stories and miscellany. The columns 
are long, and the needs of the 7ranscrif¢ are 
usually supplied for a long time in advance. 

The Mew Voice ( Chicago), the organ of the 
National Prohibition party, is now owned ex- 
clusively by John G. Woolley, late presidential 
candidate on the Prohibition ticket, Mr. Dickie 
having sold out his interest. It is understood 
that Mr. Woolley will form a stock company. 
The Mew Voice wants strictly Prohibition 
party news matter, but has a large accumula- 
tion of general articles on temperance and 
prohibition which it cannot use. 

The Western Christian Advocate is now 
edited by Levi Gilbert, D. D., the former editor, 
Dr. Moore, having been made bishop. It is 
crowded with accepted matter. 

The Housekeeper (Minneapolis, Minn.) re- 
ports that it is so overstocked with material 
that it is taking nothing for the next volume 
excepting for special issues. 

The Home Monthly (Pittsburg, Penn.) has 
received so much more matter than it can use 
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that its editors say they can scarcely find time 
to examine new manuscripts. 

The editor of Collier's Weekly says that he 
is always glad to examine manuscripts, but that 
many causes, lack of space being frequently 
one, prevent him from using considerable good 
matter. 

The Farm Fournal (Philadelphia, Penn. ) 
does not use stories, but the editor promises to 
examine promptly short seasonable articles on 
farming, gardening, etc., especially if they are 
somewhat quaint or humorous. 

Alice May Douglas. 












Batu, Me. 





““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 











In the house in the city his | 


In the house in the city no 
feet only could pass beyond 


other man could pass beyond 









the outer courtyard to the | the outer courtyard to the 
women's rooms.— Audyard | women’s rooms. 
Kipling. 

The verbal notification of The oral notification of the 
the transfer.— Rudyard transfer. 
Kipling. ; 











The attempt was only suc- 
cessful in the case of Orthe- 
ris. — Rudyard Kipling. 


The attempt was success- 
ful only iu the case of Or- 
| theris. 










He was beautifully taught 
in all that wins marks by a 
private tutor. — Rudyard 
Kipling. 


He was beautifully taught 
by a private tutor in all that 
wins marks. 














Her parents made Miss 
Gaurey marry Colonel Schrei- 
derling. — Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 


Miss Gaurey’s parents made 
her marry Colonel Schreider- 
ling. 













His temper only failed him 
when he was being nursed. — 
Rudyard Kipling. 


His temper failed him only 
when he was being nursed. 













Governor Geer of Oregon 
is said to wish a renomina- 
tion. — New York Evening 
Post. 


Governor Geer of Oregon 
is said to want a renomina- 
tion. 










WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Katharine Holland Brown, whose story, 
“The Man from Mars,” appeared in the 
Woman's Home Companion for August, did 
her first short-story work for college magazines. 
She has been writing for regular publication 
for the last two years. Her first story was 
published in Lippincott’s for August, 1900. 
She has since contributed short articles and 
stories to the Woman's Home Companion, the 
Overland Monthly, Truth, the National Mag- 

















azine, the Criterion, Everybody's Magazine 
and the Critic; also to the Chicago Record, 
the Springfield Republican, and other news- 
papers. 





Alice May Douglas, whose story, * The Old 
Pine Tree,” was published in the New Lug- 
land Magazine for August, was born, and has 
always lived, at Bath, Me. So far, the 
greater part of her work has appeared in 
juvenile publications, but she has written ex- 
tensively for religious and educational journals. 
In the long list of magazines and newspapers 
to which she has contributed may be men- 
tioned S¢. Nicholas, Harper's Round Table, 
the /ndependent, the Advance, the Living 
Church, the Household, the Housewife, and 
the National Magazine. She has held edito- 
rial positions with children’s and religious pub- 
lications, and has filled important offices in 
connection with temperance and church work. 
As to her methods of literary work, it is inter- 
esting to note that she does all of her writing 
in shorthand. Two typewriters, who can read 
her script, copy this. 
upon the typewriter. 


She formerly compesed 





Minnie Thomas Boyce, author of the story, 
“The Sorrows of Jim Jamphry,” in the 
Woman's Home Companion for August, is an 
Indiana writer, who for the past four years, 
since her husband’s death, has spent much of 
her time traveling through the South. Five or 
six years ago she wrote a series of dialect 
character sketches for the Chicago /nter-Ocean. 
Later, the Peterson's Magazine published two 
or three short storiesin dialect. The best in 
the lot, entitled “Poor John Lawson,” reap- 
peared when the Munsey Company bought out 
Peterson's, and brought to the author a number 
of complimentary letters from strangers. Other 
short stories by Mrs. Boyce have appeared at 
infrequent intervals in minor periodicals. 

George MacFarlane Galt,who wrote the story, 
“Merely a Matter of Business,” in the Mew 
England Magazine for August, was born in 
Illinois. Before going to college, he was assist- 
ant local editor on a daily newspaper in his 
native town. His present occupation is prepar- 
ing boys for college, and as he is not now con- 
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nected with any school, he has an opportunity 
to do considerable traveling. His story in the 
New England Magazine is the only one that 
he has published. “I have written a few 
other things,” he says, “ but I have tried them 
only on very warm friends.” 


Wilbur Finley Fauley, whose paper on “ Lit- 
erary Autographs ” appeared in the Critic for 
August, is on the staff of the Mew York 
Evening Journal. Hewas born in Muskingum 
county, Ohio, in 1872. Hts first story was 
published in a Philadelphia religious publica- 
tion, when he was fifteen years old, and his first 


‘verses appeared in a Cincinnati newspaper. 


His parents hoped to make him a. skilled 
pianist, as he showed early talent for music 
and painting, and sent him to Philadelphia to 
study. After spending one-and-a-half years in 
the pursuit of harmony, meanwhile writing 
short stories, verses, and other things between 
lessons, he gave up his studies and went to 
New York, where he wrote for the smaller 
magazines and the newspapers—the 77mes, 


Evening Post, and Journal. In 1898 he pub- 


lished a book of four short stories, entitled 
“Passion Flowers.” In 1899 he went to 
London, and remained there two years. He 
landed in the English metropolis with two 
dollars and fifty cents in his pocket and worked 
his way across the island and on the continent 
by substituting on provincial newspapers. He 
took every opportunity to make pilgrimages to 
literary shrines, and to collect data. In 
London he was fortunate in making many lit- 


-erary friends. He contributed tothe Academy, 


and wrote stories for country newspapers: 
Mr. Fauley’s present work on the Evening 
‘Fournal is mostly writing special stories, illus- 
trated with his camera. He has just finished a 
100,000-word novel. It is called “ The Terri- 
fier,”and is a story of passion. He has re- 
cently had contributions published in the 
Bookman, the Book World, Harper's Bazar, 
the Clipper, Leslie's Weekly, Ev'ry Month, 
Ainslie’s, the Criterion and the Home Monthly. 


Alice Morgan, whose story, “ The U. S. M.,” 
appeared in St. Nicholas for July, has her home 
in Asheville, N. C., but every summer she 


makes long visits in the country districts, to 
gather material for her literary work, which is 
mostly for readers between the ages of thirteen 
and twenty-one. Almost the first of her lit- 
erary ventures was ashort story which she 
sold, through The Writer’s Literary Bureau, 
to Worthington's Magazine. The sale of this 
story led to a pleasant correspondence with 
Mr. Worthington, who bought several other 
stories from Miss Morgan; but Worthington s 
Magazine, being good, unhappily died young, 
and that market was therefore closed. Most 
of Miss Morgan's stories now are purchased 
by the Youth's Companion and by the /nterior. 
She is fond of country scenes and people, is 
familiar with them North and as far south as 
North Carolina, and her stories are always of 
country life. “Preferring to portray pleasant 
things,” she says, “I do not look for, and do 
not find, the utter degradation that many 
writers have discovered, except in isolated 
cases, and I regard it as most unjust to gen- 
eralize from individual derogatory instances. 
I find our mountaineers a century behind the 
age, but the quaintest, kindliest, most hos- 
pitable —though most poorly-housed — people 
in the world. I represent them as I find them, 
and I am gratified by being told, by those 
familiar with my ground, that I write as one 
having the authority of personal acquaintance.” 
Until recently Miss Morgan’s work has ap- 
peared over the pseudonyms “ Max Johann” 


and “ Margaret Johann.” 
> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Clemens. — “ Mark Twain” is spending the 
summer in an Adirondack cottage. At Io 
o'clock promptly his working day begins. To 
the right of his house, about fifty feet away 
toward the lakeside, isa small tent. This tent 
is Mark Twain’s literary camp. He works 
there regularly each day. 

The floor of the tent is covered with boards, 
which in front are extended outward toward 
the lake, forming a small platform, railed off at 
the end. The sole furniture of this tent is a 
high-backed cane chair, on the seat of which are 
a couple of cushions. Seated in this chair, 
which is placed either within the tent or on the 
little platform, ‘‘ Mark Twain ” produces each 
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day the humorous phrases which make the 
whole world laugh. Perhaps you think his 
humor is dashed off with little thought, and 
that his sentences drop from the pen point as 
water flows from a fountain? Not so. No 
sentence ever leaves his hand without under- 
going rigorous inspection. No word is used 
without first weighing its every import. 

“ Mark Twain ” makes it a rule to write four 
hourseach day. Four hours of writing may 
mean seven or eight hours of thought and 
meditation. So, after all, there is little time 
left for recreation when his self-imposed daily 
task is done.— Mew York World. 


——_- 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Collaboration. — The methods pursued in 
the literary partnership of James Rice and Sir 
Walter Besant were very different from those 
of the other two faméus collaborateurs, Erck- 
mann and Chatrian. In the latter case both 
writers contributed an equal amount of work of 
the same kind, which was then combined. Be- 
tween Rice and Besant, however, there was no 
such sharing. According to one of their friends, 
who has written concerning them tothe Loudon 
Times, Besant was the skilled writing partner 
— he did the descriptions, dialogues, and char- 
acters. Rice thought out the plot and con- 
struction. They used to meet at each other’s 
rooms, and over a pipe and a glass of grog dis- 
cuss the story chapter by chapter. Rice, hav- 
ing read his friend’s daily portion of the work, 
would come furnished with many ingenious 
expedients for the complication or unraveling 
of a situation. These would be sifted down, 
Besant usually being the final judge, and then 
those chosen would be worked by the latter 
into the story. Given a suggestion, Besant 
had the gift of working it out and developing it 
into a readable episode.— Mew York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 








Dialogue in Fiction. — A Chicago lawyer who 
has a taste for literature said, the other day, 
concerning his practice as a reader of books: 
“T have never read a novel unless it is full of 
dialogue. When I pick up a new story, I run 
through the pages to see if it is liberally sprin- 
kled with dialogue. If it is, I begin to read it, 








skipping all the descriptions and side remarks 
of the author. When I read a novel, I want to 
have the characters tell me about themselves. 
I don’t want the author to bore me with his 
opinions concerning them, or with long descrip- 
tions of surroundings, or with dissertations on 
the mysterious ways of fate. A novel that 
does n’t unfold itself by means of dialogue that 
is interesting enough to make me forget I am 
not hearing the conversation of real people is 
a failure, as far as I am concerned. I always 
skip the duel scenes in historical novels, be- 
cause I know the hero has the other fellow — 
or fellows — licked before they begin. What’s 
the use wasting time?” — Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

The Quest for New Writers.— It may be 
questioned whether necessity exists for awak- 
ening among young Americans a desire for 
success in authorship, but there is no room for 
doubt that some discouragements in the way of 
ambitious but unknown writers may be removed 
to their advantage. One of these discourage- 
ments is the belief, common with many, that 
the beginner has little chance of a hearing — 
that a manuscript over an unfamiliar signature 
will not be given critical attention by the pub- 
lisher to whom it may be sent. Many publish- 
ers have taken pains to declare that this belief 
is not founded on fact, but hesitating and un- 
successful aspirants remain in doubt. Evi- 
dence is seldom brought forward to sustain the 
assertion of the powers that accept and de- 
cline. Yet there is evidence, and it is conclu- 
sive. It is easy to prove that the largest pub- 
lishing houses not only examine with care the 
manuscripts submitted to them, hoping to find 
distinctive productions, but that they watch 
closely the periodicals of literary standing for 
the appearance of promising work by new 
writers. Four authors whose first efforts ap- 
peared in the Argonaut during recent months 
received from Eastern publishers requests for 
contributions soon after their names appeared 
in print. In one instance the request came 
from Boston eleven days after the publication 
of the author’s first story in the Argonaut. 
Each of the four writers has had manuscripts 
accepted by the publishers who asked the 
privilege of examining any new work from 
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their pens. One of the successful volumes of 
the past season grew out of the urgent appeal 
of a Philadelphia publishing house to the 
author of a striking story in the Argonaut, 
though the author was unknown to the pub- 
lishers before his story appeared. The Avrgo- 
naut violates no confidence in recalling these 
significant incidents. No stronger proof is re- 
quired to establish the fact that the market is 
not flooded with acceptable literary wares. 
Originality, vigor, and graceful writing are in 
demand, and, whether from known or un- 
known writers, they will not be allowed to 
pass unnoticed by those whose business it is to 
put in print and sell such work.— San Fran- 
‘isco Argonaut. 
> 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired, Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tue Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 


is its value ] 


Correcting Errors in Typewriting. — If in 
typewriting a manuscript two letters are trans- 
posed, —as, for instance, in “oragnes,” for 
“ oranges,”’—a curved line drawn up before 
the “‘g,” down before the “n,” and up before 
the “e” will make the matter right. 

If two words need to be transposed, circle 
each with a pencil mark and write above them 
“1” and “2,” to indicate the proper order. 

When you cancel a word in a manuscript, do 
it thoroughly. The best way is to draw a zig- 
zag line with sharp angles through the word 
from beginning to end. 

A comma in the wrong place is best can- 
celed by drawing two short horizontal lines 
through it. A. L. S. 

PxHtLapecpnia, Penn. 


Envelope Book-mark.— S¢. Nicholas for 
September reminds its readers that the corner 





of an envelope (any old one will do) makes the 
best of bookmarks, since it readily stays in 
place, does not injure the book, and makes it 
easy to find your place at a glance. Clip off 
the corner of the envelope and then fit it to the 
right-hand upper corner of the page you are 
reading. Don’t clip the corner off too small. 
New York, N. Y. A. L. R. 


> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


TwentietH Century Conpuct. By Charles Wallace Silver. 
528 gp. Cloth, g1.50. Lawrence, Mich.: C. W. Silver. 
igol 
Mr. Silver is fundamentally dissatisfied with 

modern civilization, though not with man him- 

self, and, in a series of essays, deals with what 
he considers the more striking errors of pres- 
ent-day life and urges his ideas for their refor- 
mation. As to the world as it is, Mr. Silver is 
pretty much “agin” everything, but his con- 
demnation seems to be the verdict of his an- 
tipathies rather than the -result of any broad ex- 
amination of laws,customs, or manners. ‘“ Law, 

medicine, theology!” he exclaims; “what a 

licensed trio of impostors!” “ Vile commer- 

cialism ” is his frequent phrase, yet one gathers 
from the book that Mr. Silver is a traveling 
salesman. His substitute for the present 

“commercial lust and greed” is the social 

state advocated by Edward Bellamy, and his 

plan of reformation of health and morals is the 
practice of “ Mental Science,” a philosophy 
based upon ideas something like those of 

Christian Science. Mr. Silver’s book is earn- 

estly and powerfully written, and is copiously 

sprinkled with personal experiences, which 
clearly show the origin of his likes and his 
dislikes. ee 

APHORISMS AND Rercections. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop 
of Peoria. 292 pp. Cloth, 8ocents. Chicago: A.C Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 1901. 

Bishop Spalding’s thoughts are noble and 
pure, and the reader of his book will find in it 
inspiration to higher and better living. <A few 
of the shorter paragraphs chosen from it at 
random will illustrate the epigrammatic force 
and chasteness of his style. Bishop Spalding 
Says :— 

The saying. “Beauty least adorned is most 
adorned,” applies to style. 

Employ as little as possible words or phrases of 
base origin, sprung from the hatreds and prejudices 
of barbarous peoples, or the gross sensations of 
the animal in man. 

If thou canst be killed by critics, be glad to die. 

To aim at producing effects is to begin to turn 
from facts. 

The author's business is to utter truth, not to 
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Seek or find readers. If men do not know and 
ove him, the loss is not his, but theirs. 

Think less of doing more than cf doing better 
things. 

The natural style and manner is acquired. It is 
art become a habit, good taste through selection, 

To love is to do good to those we love. 

They alone do enough who keep doing. 

The surest way to cultivate taste is to make 
one’s life pure and high. 

If thou wouldst get something done, go to the 
busv man. 

One never thoroughly realizes his mortality so 
long as his mother lives. 

What never happens is the chief cause of worry. 

Only the forgotten are dead. 

How many who pass through our colleges learn 
only to use big words to express little thoughts. 

What we love to do we find time to do. 

The man is worth what his leisure is worth. 

The genuine aphorism expresses a truth which 
brings to mind many others, and enables us to dis- 
cover+ta glance what else had required much 
study. 

Bishop Spalding’s aphorisms fulfill the re- 
quirements of this definition. There is nothing 
narrow or sectarian about his book. It is well 
worth daily study by thoughtful readers. 

W. H. H. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 
Paincietes or Rueroric. By 
676 pp. Cloth, $1.55. Boston: 


Tare WorKING 
Genung. 
1g01 


John F. 
Ginn & Co. 


With THe THipe tans in Tent AND TempPLe. 
son Riinhart. M.D. 400 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


By Susie Ca 
New York: 


1901. 

Cassett’s Nationat Lisrary. No. 404.—The Memo- 
rable Thoughts of Socrates. Xenophon. 192 pp. Paper, 
rocents. New York: Cassell & Co. Limited. 1go1. 

EpwarRbD CARPENTER: Port AND Propuet. By Ernest 
Crosby. 50 pages. Stiff paper. Philadelphia: The Con- 
servator. tgor. 

Piatn TALK IN PsALM AND Paraste. By Ernest Crosby. 
188 pp. Cloth. Soston: Small, Mavnard, & Co. 
1899 

Curistus Victor—A Stupent’s Reverie. By Henry 
Nehemiah Dodge. Second edition. 186 pp. Flexible 
leather, $1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam'sSons.  1goo. 


Wuen We Were Twenry-one. 
the same title. By H. V. 
cents. New York: J. S. 
igor, 


Founded on the play with 
Esmond. 249 pp. Paper, 25 
Ogilvie Publishing Company. 


Woman: Her Quatity, Her Environment. Her Possi- 
pitity. By Martha Moore Avery. 29 pp. Paper, 10 cents 
Boston: Boston Socialist Press. rgo1. 


a 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
)1 receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
it they will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 








Reminiscences oF GgorGe E tor. 
Frederic Harrison. 


With fac-simile letter. 
Harper's (38 c.) for September. 


Miss Atcorr’s Letrers To Her “ Laurie.” 
Alfred Whitman. 
ber. 

Witu Seton THOMPSON IN THE Woops. Illustrated. Myra 
Emmons. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for September. 

Tre Uses aAnp ABusgs OF READING. 
ster. 


Edited by 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for Septem- 


Margaret E. Sang- 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for September. 

A Stupy or BritisH Men or Genius: Summary and Con- 
clusions. Havelock Ellis. Popular Science Monthly (28 c.) 
for September. 

REMINISCENCES OF A Dramatic Critic.—II. 
tin Clapp. Atlantic (38 c. ) for September. 

Tue Essay as Moop anpb Form. Professor Richard Bur- 
ton. Forum (38 c ) for September. 

EnGusH NeGiect oF Otp INDIAN Poetry. 
Forum (38 c. ) for September. 

SHerrear's Exciusive 


Henry Aus- 


Karl Blind. 
A newspaper story. O. K. Da- 
vis. Everybody's Magazine (13 c.) for September. 

Proressor Hersert B. ADAMs. 
Richard T. Ely. 
ber. 

Daniet Wesster — lV. Illustrated. 
ter. Century (38 c.) for September. 

Tue Hunt ror Togs Worv. Reprinted from Jacmillan’s 
Magazine in the /-clectic (28 c.) tor September. 

M. Maurice Maerer.inck, MorAtist AND Artist. Re- 
printed from Edinburgh Review in Eclectic (28 cc.) for Sep- 
tember. 


With portraits. Dr 
Review of Reviews (28c.) for Septem- 


John Bach McMas- 


Pauct Revers AND His ENGRAVING. 
Scribner's (28c ) for September. 

PHOTOGRAPHY AS A Fine Art. VI.— The 
Subject. Illustrated. Charles H. Caffin. 
azine ( 13 c. ) for September. 

A SuccessFuL PaGs-PRINTING TELEGRAPH. 
Foster. World's Work (28 c.) for September. 

Cue UNKNOWN AUTHOR AND THE PUBLISHER. 
known Writer. 


William L. Andrews. 


Landscape 
Everybody's Mag- 


Maximilian 


By an Un- 
World's W ork (28 c.) for September. 


Tue Best Pcan To Save MaGazine Literature. M. B. 
Corse. World's Work (28 c.) for September. 

Literary Dricit in CotcteGce. Gerald Stanley Lee. Crité 
(23 c.) for September. 

Tue Comic Papgr 1n America. William H. Shelton. 


Critic (23 c.) for September. 

Victor HuGo, RoMANCER. 
for September. 

“Tur Literary AsprRANT AGAIN.” 
Editor. Critic (23 c.) for September. 

Wuere Apvam Bepe Was BgGun AND ENDED. 
Brown. Book World (13 c.) for September. 

PHOTOGRAPHY AS A Fine Art. —V. Illustrated. 
H. Caffin. Everybody's Magazine (13 c. ) for August. 

Jos Lots in Lirgrature. Everybody's Magazine (13 ¢. ) 
for August. 

CuirTon JoHnson AND His Pictures or New ENGLAND 
Lire. Illustrated. Mary Bronson Hartt. Mew England 
Magazine (28 c.) for August. 

Waiter Hunt: ANIMAL PAINTER, 
Hepworth-Dixon. 


Paul Bourget. Critic (23 ¢. ) 


sy an Aspirant 
Curtis 


Charles 


Illustrated. Marion 
Magazine of Art (38 c.) for August. 

Tue Homes or Cartyce. Illustrated. Jane MacNeil. 
Munsey’s (13 c.) for August. 

Tue Herowe oF **THe Initiats.” W. 
Harper's Bazar (13 c.) for August. 

Worp CornaGe By LivinG AMBRICAN AUTHORS, 
Mead. Chautauguan (28 c.) for August. 

Josgpn Le Conts. Withportrait. Ofen Comrt (13 ¢.) for 
August. 


D. Howells. 


Leon 
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Danie Cort Gitman. With port ait. G. Stanley Hall. 
Outlook ( 13 c.) for August 3. 

A Visit To Sienkiewicz. Illustrated. Louis E. Van 
Norman. Outlook (13 c.) for August 3. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Jacop A. Rus. XI., Outlook (13 .¢.) 
for August 3; XII., Outlook (13 c.) for August 17 

LiTeRaTuRE AT Sea. F. T. Bullen. Reprinted from the 
Spectator in the Living Age (18 c.) for August o. 

On THE Gent_e ArT oF THINKING. Lilian Bell. Co/- 
lier’s Weekly (13 c. ) for August 10. 

Tue ServinG-MAN IN LiTeRATuRE- Reprinted from 
Macmillan’s Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) for August 
17. 

Portry FOR CHILDREN. Florence MacCunn. Reprinted 
from Good Words in the Living Age (18 c ) for August 17. 

DILETTANTEISMIN FRENCH LiTeRaTuRE. Count S. C. de 
Soissons. Reprinted from the Contemporary Review in the 
Living Age (18 c. ) for August 31. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


A new book on George Eliot is being written 
by Leslie Stephen, who was well acquainted 
with the novelist. 

Hall Caine is the subject of a monograph by 
C. Fred Kenyon, which Messrs. Greening 
( London ) have in preparation for their Eng- 
lish Writers of To-day Series. The book, to 
which Mr. Caine will contribute an introduc- 
tion, will contain many unpublished letters 
from Ruskin, Rossetti, Wilkie Collins, and 
other well-known men. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. ( Chicago ) announce 
that their publishing department will hereafter 
be under the management of F. G. Browne, 
for the past twelve years business manager of 
the Dial. 

According to the Westminster Gazette, John 
Oxenham takes immense pains with his work, 
some of which passes nine times under his eye 
before he allows it to go forth to the world. 








S. R. Crockett chooses unusual hours for 
his literary work. He begins at four o'clock 
in the morning and ends at nine, and then 
rushes off to golf. 

The Publishers’ Weekly (New York) has 


just printed a list of the publishers in the 


United States, a grand total of 554. 

The Library of Congress has published a 
union list of periodicals received by the libra- 
ries of the District of Columbia, a check list of 
American newspapers in the Library of Con- 
gress, and a calendar of Washington manuv- 
scripts in the Library of Congress. 





J. M. Barrie’s first attempt at literature, in 
the shape of a letter signed “ Paterfamilias,” 
appeared ina local Scottish newspaper. Ten 
years of age at the time, Mr. Barrie had just 
run away from school. 


Everybody's Magazine (New York) offers 
a prize of fifty dollars for the most practical, 
novel, and effective suggestion for immediate 
self-support for untrained women, sent in before 
December I. 

Leslie's Weekly ( New York ) offers a prize 
of five dollars for the best amateur photograph 
sent in each week. One dollar will be paid for 
each photograph used, if it is not a prize 
winner. 


Harper & Brothers offer $1,000 in prizes for 
the ten best cover designs for Harper's Bazar 
submitted before October 1. 


The editors of Everybody's Magazine ( New 
York ) want good stories dealing in a vital way 
with American life and affairs, and they are 
always glad to consider any ideas for articles 
or features of interest. 

San Francisco has a new magazine, Zhe 
Catholic Witness, which is not Catholic, but 
Episcopalian. 

A magazine for ministers’ wives, the J/7s- 
tress of the Manse, has just been started in 
Somerset, Ky. 

Publication of the American edition of the 
Church Review, the paper that represents the 
ritualistic party in the Episcopal church, has 
been deferred till fall. Rev. Robert Ritchie, 
of Philadelphia, is to be the editor, while the 
management is in the hands of Rev. H. N. 
Wayne, who makes his headquarters in New 
York. 

An appreciative article in the New England 
Magazine for August shows Clifton Johnson 
and ‘is wonderful photographs, which have 
alm revolutionized modern book illustra- 
tion. 

Charles Nordhoff died in San Francisco 
July 14, aged seventy-one. 

Cosmo Monkhouse died in London recently, 
aged sixty-one. 

Professor Herbert B. Adams died at Am- 
herst,.Mass., July 30, aged fifty-one. 








